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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Parent Institution 
took place at Washington, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the evening of the third Monday of January. ‘The 
Report of the Secretary, with the documents usually attached to 
it, has not yet been published, and we are therefore unable to 
furnish our readers with an official account of the proceedings of this 
interesting occasion, and of the adjourned meetings held during 
the subsequent week. Enough, however, has transpired, through 
the medium of reporters and letter-writers, both friendly and hostile 
to the Institution, to give us some notion of what may be the 
contents of the forthcoming expose. The facts will be duly fur- 
nished, when received. 

The Anniversary itself was of the most impressive character. 
A more brilliant audience, perhaps, never assembled within the same 
walls, and the addresses made on the occasion by Mr. Finley 
of New York, Bishop Meade of Virginia, Rev. Mr. Breckenridge 
of Baltimore, Rev. Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, Gerrit Smith, 
Esq., Mr. Terry of Connecticut, Mr. Eliott Cresson of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. Dr. Spring of New York and Mr. Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey, were all of a character to give great satisfaction to 
the friends of the Society. Mr. Finley’s speech was founded on 
the necessity of pursuing vigorous measures for promoting the 
‘Temperance Reform in Liberia, that the traces of remediable 
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evil which still exist there, as everywhere else, may be completely 
rooted out. Mr. Smith, who has heretofore been a most generous 
benefactor of the Institution, proposed that the sum of $50,000 
should be raised by subscription for the use of the Socitety—and 
to give good proof that he was in earnest, and thought the plan 
feasible, he himself subscribed the sum of BS, 000. The suggestion 
was received with loud approbation by an audience taken by 
surprise, and the spirit of it met with such sympathy, that the 
following additional subscriptions were offered on the spot—making 
a total of $9,570: 


Elliot Cresson, of Penn., 1,000; Matthias Bruce, of N. Y., 500; Richard H. Hender- 
son, of Va., 100; Inman Horner, of Va., 100; Seth Terry, of Conn., 50; John T. 
Norton, of N. Y., 500; Benjamin F. Butler, of Washington, D. C., 250; Mrs. Lee, of 
Washington, D.C.,10; J.B. Bispham, of Penn., 100; M. St. C, Clarke of Washing- 
ton, D. C., 250; Chief Justice Marshall, 500; E. Jenkins, of N. Y., 50; R.S. Finley, 
of N. Y., 500; Leonard Bacon, of Conn., 50; Z. C. Lee, of Washington, D. C., 10; 
Walter Lowrie, of Washington, D. C., 500; R. R. Gurley, of Washington, D. C., 100. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Society, during the same week 
with the Anniversary, Mr. Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Secretary. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Managers of this Society to possess them- 


selves of the fullest and most accurate information on the following subjects, and to 
embody the same in their next annual report. 


1. What number of persons have emigrated to the colony in 
each year, since the colony was founded. How many of them 
belonged to the class of free people of color? How many of 
them were manumitted for the purpose of their emigration to 
the colony? _ And how many of them were re-captured Africans ? 

2. What number of emigrants and of their children have. died 
on their passage ? and what number of them have died in the 
colony ? also what portion of the emigrants who resided north of 
Maryland have died, and what proportion have died of those who 
resided south and west of Pennsylvania ? 

3. What is the whole population of the colony? What portion 
of the population consists of emigrants? What portion of native 
settlers? and what portion of persons born in the colony? also 
what part of the population is male—what portion under 5 years 
of age, what portion under 15, what portion pay 30? How 
many over 50, and how many over 70 years of age ? 

4. How many persons in the colony are unlaw fully married ? 
How many instances are there of intermarriage between the 
emigrants and persons belonging to the native tribes ? 
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5. How many have been convicted of crimes of a high grade; 
and how many are paupers ? 

6. What has been the value of the exports from the colony 
during each year, for the last five years; what the value of the 
imports? Of what have its exports principally consisted, and of 
what its imports ? 

7. What have been, and to what amount of each, the agricul- 
tural productions of the colony during each year, for the last five 
years ? 

8. How many of the colonists are worth $5,000 each, and how 
many $10,000 each ; and what were these individuals respectively 
worth when they emigrated to the colony ? 

9. How many of the colonists are professors of religion, and 
how many of them are members of temperance societies? How 
many of them are in schools, and how many of them can read? 

10. How many of the colonists are agriculturists? How many 
of them mechanics ? 


Resolved, That all the reports, after the next report, contain statistics on the subjects 
enumerated in the foregoing resolutions : that these statistics be such only as the history 
of the colony, during the previous year furnishes, but that they be more minute than it is 
required they shall be in the next report, specifying, among other things, what disease 
was the cause of each death in the colony during the ‘said previous year; and in 
int from what ports, and at whose charges, the emigrants during that year 
saile 


Mr. Breckenridge offered the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Board of Managers be directed to lay before the public, through 
the African Repository, a full and detailed statement of the origin, rise, and present con- 
dition of the Society’s debt; having particular reference to the causes and manner of its 
rise and increase, the times at Which it has been increased, the individuals to whom it 
was originally, and is now due, and for what, in every case; together with every cir- 
cumstance within the reach of their inquiries, here and in Africa, which can throw any 
light on the subject. 


The debt above alluded to is about $40,000, including sums 
which will become due on or before the 11th of May next. In the 
report of a Committee on this subject at an adjourned meeting, this 
unprecedented and alarming amount of debt against the Society is 
accounted for, by the followi ing reasons : 

Ist, The rice crop in the colony, and on the coast generally, 
the last year, failed almost entirely ; ; and by this Providence, a 
considerable share of the colonists, who would otherwise have been 
able to subsist upon their own means, were thrown upon the 
bounty and humanity of the government of the colony. 

2d, The Ajax, which sailed from New Orleans with 150 
emigrants, lost 29 of them by the cholera, was double the usual 
length of time making the voyage, and arrived at the colony with 
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but two weeks supply of provisions, instead of the usual supply for 
six months. 

3d, An unusually large proportion of the late emigrants are 
improvident, and reluctant to betake themselves to agriculture. 

4th, In some instances among the late emigrants, families with- 
out male heads have been sent to the colony—and, in many 
instances, the great mortality in the colony, during the last year, 
has deprived families of their male heads, and left them to the 
humane and expensive provisions of the government of the colony. 

Sth, The supplies of the colonial store have not been ample, as 
they ever should be. ‘This deficiency, however, is not to be 
charged to improvidence in the Board of Managers; but to their 
pecuniary inability to do on this subject what they were very 
solicitous to do. ‘This deficiency has made it necessary for the 
government of the colofly to purchase at 100 to 200 per cent. 
profit, large amounts of supplies from merchants in the colony, and 
from vessels touching at the colony. 

In view of the existing pecuniary embarrassments of the Society, 
the committee advised that the Society send out no emigrants the 
present year, unless under very especial circumstances, and when 
the Society would be put to comparatively small expense, in send- 
ing out and provisioning the emigrants. ‘To guard against such 
heavy embarrassments in future, they advised also that the Society 
do never, except in the extraordinary cases above referred to, send 
out emigrants whilst they are under a debt exceeding $10,000; 
and that the Board of Managers, as soon as the means at their 
disposal will allow, so far furnish the colonial store with goods and 
provisions, as to preclude the necessity of purchasing them on 
terms so disadvantageous as those above referred to. ‘This neces- 
sity having existed for the last two years particularly, and which 
has been unavoidable on account of the large disbursements of the 
Society for the expenses of emigration, has swelled the debt of the 
Society to an amount many thousand dollars greater than it would 
have been, if the necessity had not existed. 

The committee stated that the Board of Managers are contem- 
plating measures for bringing within ascertained and the narrowest 
limits, the compensation made to the officers of the Society resid- 
ing in the colony—and also for avoiding the surprise of large 
drafts upon its Treasury. 

The following is the organization of the Society, adopted for the 
ensuing year: 
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President. 
JAMES MADISON, of Virginia. bt 







Vice Presidents. 






Chief Justice MansHatt ; General Larayerts, of France; Hon. Wm. H. Craw- 4 
FORD, of Georgia; Hon. Henry Cray, of Lexington, Kentucky; Hon. Jonn C. ¢ 
Hersert, of Maryland; Ropert Raxston, Esq. of Philadelphia; Gen. Joun 
Mason, of Georgetown, D. C.; Samuet Bayarp, Esq. of New Jersey; Isaac d 
McKim, Esq. of Maryland; Gen. Joun Harntwecvi Cocke, of Virginia; Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Wuitr, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Dante Wesster, of Boston; Hon. 

Cuarves F. Mercer, of Virginia; Jeremian Day, D. D. of Yale College; Hon. 

Ricuarp Rusu, of Pennsylvania; Bishop McKenpree; Puitie E. Tuomas, Esq. a 
of Maryland; Dr. Tuomas C. James, of Philadelphia; Hon. Joan Corron Smita, 
of Connecticut; Hon. Turoporr FRELiInG@HuYSEN, of New Jersey; Hon, Louis 
McLane, of Washington City; Gerrit Smiru, of New York; J. H. M‘Ciure, Esq. 
of New Jersey; Gen. ALEXANDER Macoms, of Washington City; Moses ALLEN, 
Esq. of New York ; Gen. WatteR Jones, of Washington City; F. 8. Key, Esq. of 
Georgetown, D.C.; Samurt H Smirn. Esq. of Washington Cty; Joserm Gaes, 
Jr. Esq. of Washington City; Rt. Rev Wittiam Meape, D. D., Assistant Bishop of 
Virginia; Hon. ALEXANDER PorTeER, of Louisiana; Jonn McDonougu, Esq. of 
Louisiana; Hon. Samuet L. Sournarp, of New Jersey. 















Managers. 

Rev. James Laurie, D. D.; Gen. Walter Jones; Francis S. Key ; Rev. William 
flawley; John Underwood; William W. Seaton; Walter Lowrie; Dr. Phineas 
Bradley ; Dr. ‘Thomas Sewall. 


Rev. Ralph R. Gurley, 
William H. Macfarland, 






‘ Secretaries. 





Joseph Gales, Senior, Treasurer. 


Phillip R. Fendall, Recorder, 







In our next, we shall probably be able to add some authentic 
information relating to the present condition of the Society’s affairs, 
and to the measures adopted at the late meetings for the correc- 
tion of errors which have apparently arisen, in a great measure, 
from the increased efforts recently made to fulfil the benevolent 
ends of its institution, occurring simultaneously, as to the effect of 
this effort on the Society’s funds, with an almost unexampled 
pressure in the money market throughout the country. This cir- 
cumstance has prevented and delayed large contributions, and has 
necessarily had no less effect on the condition of Societies than of 
individuals, and probably much greater. The $10,000 proposed 
to be raised in this state some months since, was thus intercepted 
in transitu, and circumstances were in much the same train at 
New York and Philadelphia. 
The resolution of Mr. Smith looks to the raising of $50,000 in 
sixty days, or before the 20th of March, and it is exceedingly to 
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be desired and hoped that the friends of the Society will exert 
themselves to that end. If, however, the pressure above alluded 
to should prevent this prompt action, it will still remain to relieve 
the Institution of its temporary trouble by one generous and ener- 
getic exertion ; and such an exertion, we confidently trust, will be 


made. 





AFRICAN SKETCHES. 


WE have received, from our friend the Editor of the Liberia Herald, files of that 
paper down to November 4th. We extract the following interesting editorial letter: 


To Daniet Noyes, Esq. Boston, Mass. 


In the midst of so much commotion, as was dreaded by every 
one, from the decease of good King ‘Tom Bassa, of Little Bassa, 
to which we have already alluded, we know not what allayed the 
coming storm, and placed Co Bai peaceably on the throne, unless 
some wish had been intimated to his elders by the deceased 
monarch ; for great is the regard of the Bassa people to the dying 
injunctions of their monarchs about the succession. Such was the 
case upon the accession of ‘Tom Bassa. 

This great obstacle to the interment being removed, (for until it 
was sett.ed the corpse could not be put in the ground,) a grand 
council was held, and judgment pronounced on the deceased in 
the form of orations by the elders of the people, and Kings, of the 
neighboring tribes; and everything being prepared, an American 
coffin having been furnished by the Government, at Edina, at 
their request, ‘Tom Bassa was committed to his mother earth, on 
the evening of July 15th, 1833, to the universal regret of the 
whole country. Preparatory to this, however, sundry rites had to 
be performed, which we have described at length in our account 
of Bai Cai’s interment. In the present case two bullocks were 
slain, and one placed at the head and the other at the foot of the 
grave, into which were also put two large chests of dry goods in 
the same position, and one high post bedstead and mattrass, a 
present from a slaver; then the corpse, dressed after civilized 
mode with a hat, two umbrellas, and shoes ; then a kettle of rice, 
two large pots of rice, one at the head, and the other at the foot, 
two large looking glasses in the same position, coral beads, pipes, 
tobacco, mugs, decanters, washhand basons, swords, cutlasses and 
one hundred native mats ; when a general filling up took place. 
Outside the grave was placed a large slave pot to receive dona- 
tions from the pious. 
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Tom Bassa was not a native of the Bassa country, but from the 
long bush, or interior; and it is probable, was sent by his parents 
in early life to the sea coast, to learn the fashions, language and 
manners of civilized life; for strange as it may appear, it is usual 
for the kings and headmen in the interior, to send their sons and 
relations to some friend who resides near the sea coast, to see life, 
‘and catch the manners, living as they rise,’ or in other words, to 
learn the English language and fashions ; as the English language 
may be considered the final polish of a native prince’s acquirements ; 
and so universal is it, on the western coast, that even slavers have 
to learn it in order to communicate with the Kroomen and natives. 
So greatly at the time of Tom Bassa’s election was prized a 
knowledge of the English language, that he had a decided 
advantage over the other candidates in this respect. 

In his young days, ‘Tom Bassa was considered a warrior of the 
first grade, and his services for his adopted country were not 
underrated by his fellow citizens. Of late years, his good sense, 
moderation and love of justice; for which his situation daily called 
for a display, even against his own children, won for him the 
esteem of all Americans, who had the honor of his acquaintance. 
It was enough to satisfy any one of them, if his word was pledged 
to see them ‘righted. When compared with the Grand Bassa and 
other Kings around us, ‘Tom Bassa stands preeminent—his love 
of country, solicitude for the welfare of his people, and the deep 
respect in which he was held by them, exceeded anything of the 
kind. It was his misfortune not to live in more peaceable times 
when those fine qualities of the heart might have shone with 
redoubled splendor. Continually assailed by Boatswain’s warriors, 
he had always to act on the defensive ; as he knew not, even if 
his enemy were repulsed in one quarter, at what hour, or where 
his next attack would be. Nor do we conceive, that his war 
qualities have been overrated by his cotemporaries, when we view 
him maintaining his ground successfully for so many years against 
Boatswain, the Napoleon of Africa. We are certain, that the 
very name of Boatswain was, and is to this day, a terror to every 
other tribe in these quarters ; and when his warriors overran the 
Gola and Dey countries a few years ago, the consternation in every 
other quarter was general, and natives from these territories could 
be seen flocking to the colony for shelter against a captivity which 
was always sure to terminate in foreign bondage. 

Tom Bassa had been sick for many months, during which, 
great solicitude was felt by all Americans doing business at Bassa ; 
as in the event of his death, a civil war was likely to ensue, from 
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the many competitors for his seat. As soon as his death was 
known, a general lamentation took place throughout the country, 
and it is said, every absentee is obligated to perform this cry, no 
matter how many years elapse before he returns to his country— 
it being viewed in the light of a religious duty. It must have 
been an affecting sight indeed, to see a whole nation bewailing the 
loss of their father king ; but outward lamentations are mere forms, 
which all nations adopt on such occasions ; and the Bassa people 
were shortly after seen indulging themselves in the firig of guns 
and drinking to excess, with the greatest nonchalance in the world 
—all, too, in honor to the deceased. 

It remains to be seen what result will follow from this melancholy 
event. We can only say at present, that it has been much to the 
detriment of our camwood trade with that nation, as, from the 
imbecility of the present government, the interior or bush people 
are afraid to bring in camwood, from the fear of being seized and 
sold indiscriminately as slaves. Several have already been seized, 
and nothing will compel others of them to venture to the beach, 
with this foreknowledge. 

So sensible is the present king, Co Bai, of his want of power to 
curb his unruly headmen, that he has offered already to resign his 
power; but the majority of the nation are unwilling he should, 
and are determined to support him in putting down all opposition. 
With half the resolution of his predecessor, he may yet live to be 
a blessing to his country. 

We know but little of the religious belief of the Bassa natives. 
They seem to have a confused idea of a good spirit, who made 
all things, but they appear to reverence far more an evil spirit or 
devil. ‘They believe that in another world, men will follow the 
same pursuits as they do in this. ‘They believe in witchcraft and 
charms, and so highly are those manufactured by the Mandingoes 
prized, that no money will tempt them to sell their principal 
gregrees. ‘I‘ne Mandingoes, in order to increase the sale of their 
gregrees, do not hesitate to assure them that no harm can reach 
them while they wear them about their necks. One had the 
assurance to say to us, that his was powerful enough to shield him 
even from the effects of acannon ball ; and it was under this belief, 
that in our first native war, the bravest of them would rush up to 
the cannon’s mouth, though loaded, and foolishly embrace it. 
Before you enter any town, you can generally see some gregree 
hanging over the main path, and before their houses, but whether 
dedicated to a good or evil spirit, we know not. 
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All uncivilized people are proverbially lazy; but the Grand 


Bassa people are more industrious than any of the petty tribes 
around the colony. Upon learning that an American colony was 
about to be located on their territory, they came to the determina- 
tion to sow double the usual quantity of rice, and king Joe Harris 
has promised to furnish as many colonists as may be sent down, 
with sufficient rice, for a fair valuation. 


Yours, &c. 












[From the New York Moral Lyceum.] 
EMANCIPATION. 






THERE are two views of this question which ought to be taken 
by every friend to Africans. First, what we owe them in justice, 
and second, what we owe them in benevolence. 

It will be recollected that we said last week, that in another 
paper we should offer a remark on the disposal of those Africans 
that are emancipated. And now this is the very thing that will 
answer the question, Which ought we to do in justice for them? 
Simply this, educate them, give them liberty, and allow them to 
live where they please. If they prefer Hayti, there let them, or 
help them to go; if they wish to live here, why by all means let 
them stay, and take their chance with other citizens of the United 
States. And if they are ready to return to Africa, the home of 
their sires ——why by all means let them return and bask again 
under the banyan tree. ‘There need be, and ought not to be, any 
trouble or collision of feelings on these points. And in short, the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the Colonization Society, ought to be 
auxiliary to each other, if we may be allowed the phrase. And it 
is a matter of congratulation that the Colonization Board is so 
willing to adopt any improvement in their plans, which does not 
compromise its existence, although suggested from an unfriendly 
quarter. 

But suppose five, or a hundred, or a thousand Africans wish to 
return to their own continent? They are poor, and it will cost a 
large amount of funds to pay the passage—to support them there 
for a season, to protect them from savage incursions :—who shall do 
this? The Anti-Siavery Society has no funds, and is opposed to 
Colonization on the present plan. Somebody must do it, these 
men must return if they wish to, or else full justice is not done to 
42 
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them. ‘Those then who send them back, are colonizationists ; 
and in this way, are only doing justice to men who have been 
forcibly taken from their own country. 

But in the second place, what do we owe them on the score of 
benevolence? The reply to this question brings before us the 
operations of the Maryland State Colonization, and the New York 
City Societies. ‘These operations form a new era in the history of 
benevolent efforts in behalf of the black population. 

Whatever is said of the National Society, one thing is certain, 
these two before mentioned are to be regarded as purely benevo- 
lent, christian efforts, divested of all political, sectional, and slave- 
securing tendencies. The Maryland Society have solemnly 
declared that they desire to hasten the period when slavery shall 
cease to exist in that state ; and all the emigrants they send out 
are to adopt the principles of temperance, and no spirits are to be 
allowed in their colony at Cape Palmas. We do not think any 
anti-slavery man can reasonably object to the plan of this colony ; 
indeed we know of no objection. It is unquestionably an improve- 
ment upon the former plan pursued at Liberia. 

The New York City Society has taken a noble stand, as is evi- 
dent from her late resolutions. This Society regard Africa, and 
her sons in this country, as a wide field for philanthropic efforts :— 
and when New York is represented by her colony in Africa ; 
christianity, general education, and agriculture, will make the 
desert smile with intellectual delight. We ask the most ardent 
friends of Anti-Slavery, what there can be to oppose and wrangle 
about in all this? 

On the other hand, we say to considerate and judicious opposers 
of slavery, in this and every other country under heaven; we 
will unite with you in spreading information, in stating facts, in 
pleading the cause of the oppressed ; but in denunciations, threats, 
calumny, and wrangling with kindred institutions, we will not, we 
ought not to engage. And we have higher aims for the Moral 
Lyceum, than to be engaged in contention with any man, who 
professes to be a friend to the injured negro. 





NEW YORK COLON:iZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the new Board of Managers of the Colo- 
nization Society was held Monday evening, the 17th ult., and was 
very fully attended—President Duer, of Columbia College, in the 


chair. 
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A committee appointed for the purpose of reporting the draft of 
an Address to the public on the subject of the affairs of the Parent 
Society at Washington, and the operations of this Society, both 
present and in prospect, made an interesting Report on those 
subjects, which was read, adopted, and will be found below. 

The board determined, with great unanimity, to send a pioneer 
expedition to Africa, in May, for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary arrangements for the immediate founding of the contemplated 
colony. For this purpose, Mr. Israet M. Seart, a graduate of 
Amherst College, was appointed to take charge of the same, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Spaupine, late of this city, 
who-had previously been appointed principal agent of the Society 
in Africa. 

A resolution was likewise adopted for holding a public meeting 
for the purpose of giving more full and particular information on 
the subjects contemplated by the enterprize. 

The Colonization Society of the City of New York, consider it 
their duty at this time, to present to the public the views of the 
Society on the subject of the present condition and prospects of 
the American Colonization Society, and of the practicability of 
ferther efforts in favor of the cause of colonization. 

Apprehending that the annual meeting of the Parent Society, 
which was held at Washington in January last, would be an 
important one, and require the attendance and attention of the 
best friends of the cause, this Society appointed five delegates to 
attend the meeting, not only to aid in whatever investigations it 
might be necessary to make into past transactions, and assist in 
adopting measures for conducting future operations, but also to 
give, on their return, full and accurate information to this Society, 
of the condition and prospects of the Parent board. ‘The delegates 
whom this Society appointed, were the Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D. D., the Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence, the Hon. James Strong, 
Silas Brown, Esq. and the Agent of this Society, Robert 5S. 
Finley, Esq. 

Messrs. Spring, Brown and Finley having returned, this Society 
has received an authentic account of the annual meeting of the 
Parent Society, and of the developements made, and measures 
taken for the future, at that meeting, and will now proceed to 
present them to their fellow citizens. 

It is already known to the public, that the friends of colonization 
were deeply afflicted at the disclosures, which were made at 
Washington, of the inefficiency of the former management of the 
American Colonization Society, and of the heavy debt which had 
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been incautiously, and, it is feared, in respect to a large portion of 
it, unnecessarily contracted by that Society. 

This Society, however, are willing to find an apology for this 
unhappy occurrence, in the wide extent of the duties of the officers 
and managers of the Parent Society, and in the peculiar and 
untried character of those duties. And when we revert to the 
history of the planting of colonies in this country, and reflect how 
many lives and fortunes were lost, and how many actual failures 
occurred, we have reason to rejoice and thank the Ruler of all 
things, that in the new and arduous duty of planting a colony on 
the coast of Africa, the only mistake which has been made, is the 
inconsiderate contracting of a somewhat heavy debt. 

This occurrence, and the consequent embarrassment of the 
affairs of the American Colonization Society, may be traced, 
primarily, to the defectiveness of its original organization, which 
was made when the extent and nature of its duties were not, and 
could not be known. ‘The number of managers was unnecessarily 
large, being forty-five, including the Vice Presidents, who by the 
old constitution were, ex officio, members of the board. Not more 
than six or seven of the members usually attended the meetings of 
the Board to transact the business of the Society. And at one 
time, one set of Managers transacted the business, and at another 
time another set. Hence, there was a want of uniformity and 
consistency in their operations. 

Owing in part to the same cause, and in part to the manner in 
which they were elected, the members of the Board felt, and were 
under no direct responsibility to those who contributed principally 
to the funds of the Society. ‘They were elected, not by delegates 
from the auxiliary Societies, but by members of the parent Society ; 
and every person was a member, who contributed one dollar 
annually to its funds. 

In consequence of these regulations, the friends of the cause at 
a distance from Washington, neither took any part in the election 
of managers, nor inspected their proceedings after they were 
elected. ’ 

The elections, generally, were informally held at the annual 
meetings ; and usually resulted in continuing from year to year the 
same managers. ‘The public never called for, nor received the 
result of an investigation into their proceedings ; and they conse- 
quently felt but little, if any, accountability. 

To substantiate the same cause, viz: the defective organization 
of the Board, and the consequent looseness in their mode of con- 
ducting business, may be traced the want of responsibility to the 
Board, of their agents, especially those who resided in Africa, 
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In addition to the causes of inefficient action already presented, 
it should also be stated, that the Treasurer of the Parent Society 
was not a salaried officer, and of course, could not be expected to 
bestow the time, attention, and financial skill, which the fiscal 
concerns of the large and extensive operations which the Society 
were conducting, imperiously required. He appears to have con- 
sidered, and doubtless, correctly, his duty performed, when he 
received and carefully kept all the money paid to him; and 
honestly disbursed it in pursuance of the orders of the Board. 

When the operations of the Society, both in this country and 
Africa, were on a limited scale, and the cause was blessed with 
agents in Africa peculiarly qualified for their stations, its affairs 
were prosperous, and the imperfections of its organization did not 
disclose themselves. But when the business of the Society became 
extensive and intricate, and the immediate administration of the 
colony passed into feebler hands, the state of things began to 
manifest itself, which was fully developed at the late annual 
meeung. 

It appeared that the excess of demands upon, and over the 
income of the Society, for the last year, amounted to forty-one 
thousand dollars, and the Society was in arrears to that extent, at 
the close of the year. ‘This was an unexpected and discouraging 
disclosure. But a little reflection, and an examination, and state- 
ment of the resources of the American Colonization Society, will 
convince its friends that there is no reason for being disheartened. 
The mere amount of this sum, which is now a debt on the Society, 
sinks in importance, when we compare it with the means which 
the Society possesses for discharging it, and prosecuting hereafter 
its sacred enterprize. 

The following items of its resources will show that they are 
ample, not only for the prompt discharge of the debt, but for the 
continuance of its future operations without material embarrass- 
ment. , 

A legacy due from the estate of the late Mr. Ireland, New Orleans, $10,000; a 
legacy from the estate of Mr. Burr, of Vermont, $5000, which with interest from 1828, is 
estimated at $6000; a legacy of the late Dr. Aylet Hawes, of Virginia, $2000; a 
legacy of the late Mrs. Muldrow, of Kentucky, $500; money in the Treasury of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, $1500 ; money raised by the friends of the Colonization 
Society in Albany, to send out temperance emigrants, £1500; moneys in the Treasuries 
of the Auxiliary Societies, estimated at $1000; subscription at a late annual meeting 
$10,000; subscription since that time, $2000; annual income from imports on goods 
imported into the colony, $5000; annual and average income from donations in this 
country, $40,000; donations expected from England, say $2500. Total, $82,000. 
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It is not then the amount of the debt so much, as the manner 
in which it was contracted, that fills the friends of the cause with 
regret. This Society feels bound in candor, to state to the public, 
that there has been an extravagant and heedless expenditure of 
money in the colony ; and that the injudicious administration of, 
and the unfortunate management in the colony, are mainly to be 
attributed to the want of attention and efficient supervision at 
home; and of establishing and enforcing a rigid accountability 
on the part of disbursing colonial agents. An excuse for this, 
however, will be found by the friends of the cause, in the increased 
magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking, and in the entire 
inadequacy of the first organization of the Society, for its subse- 
quent extended operations. 

Having thus briefly, and in general terms, stated the causes of 
the misfortune the friends of colonization have encountered—we 
take pleasure in assuring the public, that decisive, and we hesitate 
not to say, effectual measures have been adopted, to prevent any 
similar occurrence. : 

The friends of the cause, who attended the late Annual Meet- 
ing of the Parent Society, were enabled, with a most gratifying 
unanimity, and with the hearty concurrence of the former Mana- 
gers, to effect a re-organization, and establish reculations, which 
will not only remove the causes of the present embarrassments, 
but place an effectual safeguard against their recurrence. 

The number of the members of the Board of Managers has 
been reduced, and its efficiency increased, by introducing several 
new members of distinguished philanthropy, business talents and 
habits, and financial skill ; and by the appointment of an additional 
Secretary and a salaried ‘Treasurer, both of whom are believed to 
possess superior qualifications for their stations. 

_ A new colonial Governor, eminently qualified for the office, has 
been elected. 

The accountability of the Board to the public has been secured, 
by giving their election to the delegates from the Auxiliary 
Societies, and the Life Members ef the Society, and requiring a 
full statement to the annual meeting, of all their operations and 
proceedings. ‘The re-organization and new regulations will also 
ensure a rigid accountability to the Board, of their officers and 
agents in Africa as well as in this country. 

A new and important principle of action is also about to be 
adopted for the future operations of the Society. ‘The Parent 
Board will probably hereafter wholly abstain from the superinten- 
dence in detail of transporting emigrants to the colony ; and leave 
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to such of the auxiliary and local Societies, as choose to undertake 
it, the labor and expense of collecting emigrants, sending them to 
Africa, and providing for them on their arrival, and until they can 
sustain themselves. 

It appears to be generally expected that the Parent Society will 
confine itself to, and find a sufficient employment in governing and 
defending the colony , enlarging its territory, fostering its civil, 
religious ‘and literary institutions, and placing them on a broad and 
permanent basis. It will, however, and no doubt ought to retain 
and exercise the power of controlling and regulating the auxiliary 
and local Societies, in their mode of conducting emigration. It 
should certainly prevent them from sending improper emigrants, or 
in too great numbers, or at improper times, or without necessary 
provision for their comfort and health during the voyage, and for 
their prosperity and happiness after their arrival in Liberia. 

The Parent Society will, however, judge for itself in marking 
the lines of its future duties, and in that respect be regulated by 
wise and enlightened counsels. But by dividing, in the manner 
suggested, the labor and responsibility, and securing the active 
cooperation of a greater number of devoted friends in different 
parts of the country, and at the same time acknowledging and 
yielding to the control and direction of a wise and efficient central 
head, to check all extravagant or irregular action, the business of 
colonization. hereafter, we trust, will be conducted with greater 
care, regularity and economy. 

In conformity with this principle of action, the Colonization 
Society of the city of New York will, hereafter, itself expend in 
colonization, the money which shall be raised under its immediate 
auspices. ‘To enable this Society to do that, the Parent Society 
has given us permission to establish a new settlement, to be called 
New York, at some suitable location in Liberia—and to direct all 
our energies and expend all our resources upon that object. 

In prosecuting it, we shall not endeavor to see how many free 
persons of color we can, by our own efforts, send to Africa; nor 
how many slaves we can emancipate. But our great aim will be, 
to promote, by all the means in our power, the true interests of 
those whe may emigrate to our settlement, and the true interests 
of the pagan population among whom they settle. 

To this end our colony will be founded on the following princi- 
ples :— 

Ist. The selection of such emigrants only as are members of 
the Temperance Society, and of unexceptionable moral character. 
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2d. The settlement of them under such circumstances as will 
promote Agriculture, especially the cultivation of the staples of the 
African soil, such as rice, cotton, sugar and coffee. 

3d. The adoption of a system of universal education, and 
providing at once the means of instruction in letters and the useful 
arts of life, not only for the colonists, but also for the native Africans 
who may live in the settlement and its vicinity. 

4th. The entire prohibition of the use of, and traffic in ardent 
spirits—except for medicinal purposes. 

In view of the facts and objects above presented, the Coloniza- 
tion Society of the City of New York, have adopted the necessary 
measures, to secure an efficient Board of Managers, and responsi- 
ble and active officers and agents to conduct its future business and 
operations. ‘The Society has resolved to establish a colony, and 
has already an exploring agent employed in Africa, to examine 
Cape Mount, the site of the contemplated colony—and if it shall 
be found an eligible position, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the pioneer emigrants. If the Society should 
be disappointed in the eligibility of this site, another one will be 
sought, and the like arrangements made. ‘The Society, therefore, 
earnestly and respectfully invite the cooperation and support of their 
fellow-citizens in executing this interesting and benevolent enter- 
prise. ‘They pledge themselves that all money and property, 
contributed to this object, shall be faithfully and economically 
applied. 

WiciraM A. Durr, President. 
Ira B. Unperuitt, Rec. Secretary. 





LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


THE following official Report of Capt. Voorhees, of the U.S Ship John Adams, con- 
tains the latest intelligence from Liberia. At the present time, so full a statement from 
such a souree will be particularly acceptable. 


U. S. Ship, John Adams, 
Cape Montserado, Liberia, Dec. 14th, 1833. 


Srr,—I have the honor this day to report having carried into 
execution, conformably to instructions, the various orders entrusted 
to my charge on our homeward bound route from the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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We arrived at the anchorage in the bay of Montserado onthe 
evening of the 9th. Piracy has not afflicted this quarter for some 
time ; and the inhabitants at this settlement, being in undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity, seem to entertain confidence in their future 
security. ‘The place, however, is not as secure as its importance 
demands—neither is it free from the want of many necessaries. A 
small fort is requisite for the defence of Monrovia, and the entrance 
of the harbor of Montserado. Both these objects may be attained 
in constructing it on an excellent position afforded by a command- 
ing eminence near the margin of the river. The protection of the 
anchorage in the bay also requires a small fort, on the height of 
the cape, to secure the shipping against piracy. A few guns are 
now mounted there, on old defective carriages answering a tempo- 
rary purpose ; but previous to this, | have been informed, some 
American and British vessels were plundered while lying at anchor. 
And subsequently to these guns being mounted at the cape, some 
attempts were again made, it is supposed, with a view to plunder ; 
but a brisk fire being opened from the heights, had the desired 
effect, since which the shipping has continued unmolested. 

The vessels to this place, together with their several calls, 
during the present year, amount to about ninety in number, many 
of them foreign as well as American ; of which I have herewith 
the honor to transmit a list. Materials, such as various implements, 
or tools, for the use of mechanics, sail cloth, cordage, copper 
sheathing, copper bolts, copper spikes and nails, varnish, tar, pitch, 
paints, paint oil, variously assorted for all sorts of buildings and 
repairs, are very seriously wanted in a small way. Also, a few 
large eight-oared carvil built boats. Many applications were made 
to me for indispensable articles, the want of which precluded some 
of these people in a manner, from employment, and from attending 
to their necessary occupations ; but being deficient in almost every 
thing, in consequence of our long cruise, we were able to supply 
but little. We furnished them, however, with a small boat, 
(the ship’s gig,) some sails, powder, and shot, a few carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ tools, and other articles, of all which I have also 
the honor herewith to transmit a list, receipted for by the acting 
agent of the settlement, and which, I trust, will meet with the 
approbation of the department. Our arrival here has happened 
most opportunely for the emigrants daily expected from Norfolk. 
It appears that their supply, or rather rations, of rice, has yet to 
be procured from the Kroo country ; and without this supply, they 
would, in a little time, be almost in a state of starvation. And 
the government schooner, on which they are dependent to procure 
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this article, could not proceed to sea, for the want of sails and 
some other necessary materials. ‘This difficulty we have removed, 
and the vessel will be enabled in good time, to procure the requi- 
site supply. ‘The importance of the settlement here is daily 
developing itself in various ways, and is already felt as a refuge of 
security and hospitality, both for the oppressed nations of the 
interior and the ship-wrecked mariner. Lately, a French ‘ oil 
ship’ was cast away to the south at Grand Bassa, where the crew, 
about twenty in number, were kindly received by the settlers at 
that place, and from which they safely travelled, uninterrupted, 
along the sea shore to Monrovia. 

Here the generous hospitality of the people of Liberia, (though 
with humble means and at their own expense) prompted them to 
fit out a conveyance for these seamen by the government schooner, 
in which they were carried to their own settlement at Goree, 
(which circumstance, was the cause of the schooner haying wom 
out her sails and being unable to proceed to sea for the requisite 
supply of rice heretofore mentioned,) and on our arrival here, I 
found a French man-of-war barque, the commander of which had 
been despatched by the Governor of Goree to express the thanks 
of his country to the people at Liberia, for the charitable services 
which they had rendered their countrymen. 

Monrovia appears to be in a thriving condition, and bears an air 
of comfort and neatness in the dwellings quite surprising. Several 
stone ware-houses and stone-wharves line the banks of the river, 
others are building, which with several schooners loading and 
unloading, or repairing, afford an aspect and an air of business, 
common to a respectable white population. All’ seemed to be 
employed—good order and morality prevailing throughout. But 
cultivators of the soil are most needed here. A few mechanics 
might do well, such as ship carpenters, blacksmiths, sail-makers, 
and boat builders, masons and house carpenters, &c. They 
should all, however, be bound in articles of agreement, previously 
to coming out, to do something towards the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of the soil for the space of a few years. Some sailors are 
also needed. Cultivation has been much neglected ; and this cir- 
cumstance has operated greatly to the disadvantage of the place. 
A species of emigrants arrive at times, who are also very injurious 
to the prosperity and growth of the settlement. Idle, they 
become paupers, and throw themselves on the charity of the 
industrious and frugal settler, who kindly gives relief, but who 
may, in turn, also become a pauper, if this evil be not guarded 
against. Some of the settlers have mentioned this matter to me, 
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and have requested that I would place the circumstance in a clear 
light on my return home, not only for the sake of humanity, but to 
save the Colonization Society great and unnecessary expenses. 
They say ‘ some of the emigrants who have been sent out to us are 
soon like the many paupers who have been sent out to. the 
United States from Europe, objects for the Poor House ; but there 
is this difference between us and the people of the cities of the United 
States—we are not able to support more than one family.’ Except 
in a few instances this is too true. It appears numbers of emigrants 
arrive unwilling to labor. Numbers also who would labor, during 
the half year period they are subsisted by the Society, are unable 
to do so, on account of sickness, which all, more or less, have to 
suffer after their arrival ; and at the expiration of their six months’ 
report, still sick and thrown mostly upon the charity of the com- 
munity, they get dispirited, give up and die. Of this description 
of people, we may number those generally who have been recently 
emancipated. There are, however, some creditable exceptions. 
From this it would appear that six months’ provision is not suffi- 
cient for a settler, who comes without means. The country is 
fertile and productive of every variety of subsistence necessary to 
man. And no settler, however poor, with industry and frugality, 
after a year’s support, need be in want. 

An old settler, in comfortable circumstances, assured us he had 
done all for himself by the sweat of his own brow ; and that, too, 
under the disadvantage of having an axe in one hand to clear 
his land, and his gun in the other for self-protection against the 
occasional attacks of the natives. This difficulty a new settler has 
not now to encounter, added to which he has all the benefits 
resulting from a well established town composed of several hundred 
individuals. ‘The re-captured Africans, five miles distant, settled 
at New Georgia, are spoken of in the most commendable terms, 
as industrious, frugal, thriving, and capable of taking care of them- 
selves. Amongst the products of the country, or those which may 
be produced, either in the neighborhood of Montserado, or at a 
distance in the interior, may be enumerated the sugar cane, rice, 
cassada, plaintains, bananas, and sweet potatoes, coffee, indigo, 
dyewoods, ivory, and gold dust; the three latter of which may be 
obtained by barter on advantageous terms, from the native tribes 
of the interior. ‘This opens a wide field for settlements and specu- 
lation, and will at no distant period be of vast consequence to 
American commerce and industry. The settlement must move 
onwards; and with all its disadvantages it appears a miracle that 
it should be in such a state of advancement. Idlers and persons 
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incapacitated for freedom, should not be sent here at present, if it 
be desirable to benefit the free colored population from the United 
States, and through them to regenerate Africa. But that class of 
them should be sent who know how to appreciate the rights of 
man, and who will not make an improper use of the biessings of 
liberty and equality, and freedom of social intercourse. Such 
persons of color, here, in the land of their ancestors, find a home 
and a country ; and here only do they find themselves ‘ redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled.’ 

An intelligent old man, about sixty years of age, with whom I 
conversed, stated that he had been here about eighteen months, 
and was getting on cleverly for himself and family, ‘but that on 
no account would he return to the United States. It was true he 
had not yet the luxuries nor the accommodations which he had 
been accustomed to in America, but the want of them was not to 
be brought into competition with his rights and privileges as aman 
in Liberia, for here only in the consciousness of having no supe- 
rior, did he feel himself a man, or had ever known what it was to 
be truly happy.’ 

The elder colonists of Monrovia, people of considerable experi- 
ence, and sound judgment, speak flatteringly of the policy of 
making a settlement at the mouth of the Junk River, a distance of — 
about thirty miles to the south. It would form a connecting link 
with the settlements of Little and Grand Bassa, about as much 
further to the south. The country is represented as exceedingly 
well suited for settlements ; and the natives are frequently giving 
invitations to the people at Montserado to come and settle among 
them. From their representations, it is perhaps, the most eligible 
situation along the. whole coast; and in a little time a valuable 
trade might be established there. ‘The trade at Montserado with 
the interior, for the last year, has fallen off considerably, in conse- 
quence of war between the native tribes, about two hundred and 
fifty miles distant. ‘They are all, however, in harmony with the 
settlers. Journeys are occasionally made amongst them—and an 
intelligent youth, about nineteen years of age, son of one of the 
settlers, lately penetrated about two or three hundred miles into 
the interior. He represents the country at about twenty-five miles 
from the sea, as rising into high and hilly land, with a very agree- 
able and pleasant temperature—the low flat land along the coast 
being covered with moderately sized trees, and a thick underwood 
difficult to penetrate ; whilst that of the higher grounds, abounds 
with large timber, of various descriptions, with scarce a bush, and 
resembling, in some degree, cleared groves. He was treated with 
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great kindness by all the chiefs and people through the whole 
course of his journey. 

The settlers at Monrovia are desirous of having a person sent 
out to them as Chief Agent, as soon as may be practicable, their 
Chief Agent having lately left them for the United States. A 
person of some weight in years, and of sound discretion, not unlike 
Mr. Shaler, lately Consul at the Havanna, should be selected. 
Such a person, it is supposed, is greatly needed here, both for the 
administration of justice, and for the economy and direction of 
affairs. With him, some suitable, practical person, ought also 
to be sent, to superintend the clearing of the land and oversee the 
planters for a certain period, so as to ensure attention to a proper 
cultivation of the soil. 

The services of the late lamented Dr. Sandall continue to draw 
forth from every settler the most grateful acknowledgements. It 
appears that his directive energies gave a new existence to that 
place, and that no one could be more deplored. ‘The charitable 
societies of our country might do great good, by educating young 
men of color, in the practice of physic and surgery, for the different 
settlements. ‘They are greatly needed. It is reported that a 
number of vessels, for Cuba, are now on the coast, near the Equa- 
tor, employed in the odious traffic of the slave-trade. A steam boat 
is highly necessary here, as a Guarda Costa, and to examine into 
this matter. Such a vessel would clear the rivers and the whole 
sea. But it is in vain to expect it in the employment of vessels 
with sails only. In these light-wind latitudes, vessels are frequently 
becalmed for days, at other times they may go from one to two 
knots per hour, rarely more ; and it is considered a good run, to 
make forty miles a day. In our passage here, it took this fleet 
ship, under sky-sails, ten days to accomplish two hundred and forty 


miles. 
Very respectfully, sir, &c. 
P. F. Voorn£es. 
Hon. Levi Woopgury, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 





[From the Lexington Luminary. } 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION, 


Tue Society lately formed in Kentucky ‘ for the gradual relief 
of the State from Slavery,’ have published their Constitution, and 
an address to their fellow citizens, detailing their plans and princi- 
ples. ‘They appear to have looked at the subject with the eye 
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of philanthropists, who feel a regard for the welfare’of the slaves, 
while they take those views of it which would be likely to be 
suggested to practical men who have a deep interest at stake. ° 
They are in the midst of slaves—they see their wrongs—they 
understand the prejudices and arguments of slave-holders—and 
they can duly appreciate the difficulties and dangers connected 
with the whole subject. Our readers will, we think, be, interested 
in a developement of the views of such men—as slavery, while its 
seat is at the South and West, will shed its influences over all the 
North and East, so long as the Union remains.’ 

‘ For ourselves, we believe that the general emancipation of the 
slaves of Kentucky without previous preparation,” would at the 
present, or any future period, while the state of society remains 
essentially unchanged, be a wild experiment—endangering the peace 
and security of the whites, and the very existence of the colored race 
—and more to be deprecated than an indefinite (we do not say 
perpetual) continuance of slavery. 

We believe, also, that slavery may be terminated in this state, 
safely and beneficially to all concerned, by the adoption of the 
plain and simple remedy of gradual emancipation—to be applied 
to each individual of the coming generation only, when they shall 
arrive at the years of maturity; and shall be presumed in law 
capable of self-government, and to have fully compensated their 
owners for their rearing. This is the plan which we think ought 
to be adopted with the least practicable delay ; and to the recom- 
mendation of which, both by precept and example, the best ener- 
gies of our Society are solemnly pledged. 

In this Jatitude the friends of perpetual slavery have ceased to 
advocate the system on principle. Unable to remain Jonger in 
the open field, against the overwhelming force of public opinion, 
they have changed their ground, and occupy new positions behind 
the prejudices of the community, where they have erected their 
masked batteries, from whence they wage war in disguise against 
the liberties of the colored race. ‘They profess to be opposed to 
slavery and in favor of emancipation so soon as a plan is devised 
for the removal of the negroes from the country. But they give 
us to understand that all the known schemes for the removal of 
them are entirely fallacious—and they will never consent to have 
that degraded caste turned loose among us, to pilfer our property 
and amalgamate with our posterity, &c. &c. &c. As usual with 
most unsound arguments, there is mingled, with the errors of this 
class of remarks, a portion of truth, which serves to mislead many 
candid and well disposed persons who have taken only a superfi- 
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cial view of the subject—appalled by the array of difficulties they 
recoil from the encounter; and sit down contented to continue the 
certain evils of slavery, rather than hazard the evils, which in their 
view, would probably follow emancipation. Yet it is upon this 
class of the community, that we rest much of our hopes for success, 
and we most respectiully and affectionately entreat them, to give 
our case a full investigation and an unbiassed decision. 

If we were the advocates of immediate general emancipation, it 
would be but fair to require of us, to show how the difficulties 
which would either certainly, or probably, attend such a crisis, 
might be obviated or surmounted. But, we repeat it, we do not 
propose immediate emancipation, but immediate preparation for 
future emancipation. If the country was now prepared for imme- 
diate emancipation, no honest reason could be assigned why it 
should not immediately take place—and it is precisely because we 
think the country not prepared, that we urge upon our fellow 
citizens, the commencement of preparation, without further delay. 
We will therefore be content, if we succeed in meeting the objec- 
tions which are thrown in the way of our plan of future emanci- 
pation—and we have no desire to grapple with the real diiliculties 
of immediate general emancipation. 

We are fully persuaded that adequate preparation for that kind 
of future gradual emancipation, which will operate beneficially to 
both the master and slave, can be successfully commenced in no 
other way, than by deciding first, that slavery shall cease to exist 
—absolutely, unconditionally and irrevocably. When that is 
settled, then, and not till then, the whole community (of whites) 
will feel a common interest, in making the best possible prepara- 
tion for the event. But so long as perpetual slavery remains 
engrafted on our constitution, there will be found a powerful and 
influential class of the community, interested in opposing all 
attempts to bring the system to a termination. And here we 
believe, lies the true cause of the continuance of slavery, in our 
country, up to the present time—the real difficulties of emancipa- 
tion without previous preparations—and the bindrances thrown in 
the way of all such preparation, by interested and influential indi- 
viduals. The objector declines an issue on the enormity of 
slavery in the abstract, but opposes every measure which tends to 
emancipation. Is it proposed to suffer the people of color to 
remain among us, as in all the northern states? It is replied, they 
are too ignorant and degraded, to appreciate the blessings of civil 
liberty, and be governed by the laws of a free people. “Shall we 
then enlighten and qualify them for liberty? Ohno! That will 
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never do—knowledzge is to them, the fruit of the forbidden tree— 
if suffered to eat of it, they will soon become our equals, and 
aspire to equal rights and honor with ourselves. Shall the state 
government colonize them in Africa? By no means,—our trea- 
sury is now bankrupt, and the people will not submit to be taxed 
for such a purpose. ‘Then let Congress remove them to Liberia ; 
‘Congress they reply has no right to do any such thing—and as 
democrats and friends to state rights, we are opposed to all inter- 
ference, on the part of the General Government, with our slave 
property.’ : 

Thus it is, that the friends of perpetual slavery are, year after 
year, and generation after generation, amusing the friends of eman- 
cipation by drawing them off from the main question and engaging 
them in discussions upon incidental points. ‘They agree in “the 
necessity of preparation; but they are never ready to begin to 
prepare. ‘They admit there is a time for all things, but you can 
never find the time to commence emancipation. ‘The question 
‘‘ what is to be done with the negroes after emancipation,” must 
first be settled,’ they say—and they will take good care it shall 
never be disposed of. We do not propose to settle that question, 
but would for the present ‘lay it on the table.’ In the order of 
nature and of time, it should follow, not go before the other more 
important decision—that slavery shall be terminated. We repeat 
that when that is determined on, we will all have a common 
interest in disposing of the negroes in the most just and proper 
manner, and we will probably proceed with that unanimity and 
concord, which a common interest is calculated to produce. It 
will be obvious to the most superficial reader, that the plan of 
prospective emancipation, submitted by us, would if adopted, 
afford to the community at large sufficient time to digest and pre- 
pare a plan for the gradual removal of the manumitted slaves, 
before the first person born under the new order of things reached 
the requisite age. 





ERROR CORRECTED. 


Tue remarks of the Rev. Mr. Bacon, which wil] be found below, as taken from the 
New Haven Religious Intelligencer, furnish another exposure of the misrepresentations 
respecting the Colonization Society, by which the public has been recently deceived : 

The very respectable standing of the New York Evangelist as 
a religious newspaper, makes it necessary for me to correct, in this 
public manner, an erroneous statement respecting the late meeting 
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of the American Colonization Society, to which the proprietors of 
that paper seem to be giving the most extensive circulation in their 
power. ‘The statement to which I refer, is found in the last sen- 
tence of the Editor’s report of the proceedings at that meeting, 
published in the Evangelist of the Ist inst. The Editor asserts 
that ‘the attempted reform’ was ended, ‘leaving all things in re- 
gard to the management, &c. as they were from the beginning.’ 

This assertion is “entirely untrue. If it were necessary, I think I 
could explain how the respected Editor came to make such a 
statement. I doubt not that he made it with a good conscience. 

I went to Washington at the appointment of the Managers of 
the Connecticut Colonization Society, and at the urgent solicita- 
tion of intelligent and benevolent men, in this State and out of it, 
with a view to aid in effecting a reform in the organization and 
management of the American Colonization Society. ‘The reform 
which I, and those in whose behalf I acted, desired, has been ef- 
fected. ‘The Society consists now, of life-members and delegates 
from auxiliaries. ‘I'he President and Vice Presidents are no lon- 
ger ex-officio Managers. ‘The direction of the institution, instead 
of being left in the hands of an indefinite and imperfectly responsi- 
ble body, i is now committed to the executive officers and nine 
other individuals, who will annually render a strict account to their 
constituents. I feel no hesitation in saying for my colleagues as well 
well as for myself, that we have full confidence in the ability, fidelity 
and benevolent views of the new board as it is actually constituted. 
And what is of no inferior consequence, while these reforms were 
discussed with much freedom, and while on particular points of 
discussion there was no little difference of opinion, the reformed 
constitution was finally agreed to, and the reformed board of mana- 
gers was elected with entire unanimity. 

My confidence in the success of the colony of Liberia, is not 
impaired, but strengthened. The want of management here and 
in Africa, by which the cause has been so much embarrassed, is 
atanend. ‘The only constitutional object of the Society, namely, 
the voluntary colonization of people of color, now free or to be 
freed hereafter, will be pursued, I doubt not, vigorously, wisely and 
with singleness of purpose. With the discussion of the ethics of 
slavery, or the principles and process of its abolition, the Society 
has nothing to do; nor will the present board be disposed to med- 
dle with that subject. On the other hand, I am equally confident 
that the Society, as now organized, will not suffer itself to become 
auxiliary to any scheme for the compulsory removal or the in- 
creased oppression of the colored people. 

44 
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The Editors of papers friendly to the cause of African Improve- 
ment, are respectfully requested to give this communication a place 


in their columns. 
LeonaRD Bacon. 
New Haven, 13th Feb, 1834. 


THE OPPOSITION. 
One of our exchange papers contains the following pertinent remarks: 


As an instance of the unwarrantable lengths to which some of 
its opponents will go in traducing the Colonization Society, I will 
transcribe a few lines from page 53 of the September number of 
the ‘ Anti-Slavery Reporter.’ It thus speaks of the Colonization 
Society : 

‘ It opposes strenuously the education of the blacks in this country, as useless, as well as 
dangerous. 

Proor. ‘If the free colored people were generally taught to read, it might be an 
inducement to them to remain in this country: [that is, in their native country !] we 
would offer them no such inducement.’— Southern Religious Telegraph, Feb. 19, 1831. 

‘ The public safety of our brethren at the south requires them (the slaves) to be kept 
ignorant and uninstructed,’—G. P. Disosway, Esq., an eminent colonizationist.’ 


And thus the ‘ Reporter’ goes on with nearly three columns of 
quotations, from the address of the board of managers down to the 
speeches of John Randolph, and although nearly the whole of these 
quotations (not all) contain sentiments that are substantially cor- 
rect, or are mere recitals of facts, yet should some person, as con- 
Spicuous for ingenuity as for impiety, detach from the context of 
the sacred volume, and arrange after a similar fasldon, some score 
or two of quotations, as properly italicised and besprinkled with 
stars, and as ingeniously interlarded with the phrases ‘ it excuses 
slavery,’ ‘it apologises for slaveholders,’ ‘ unholy prejudice,’ &c. 
it would drive many an honest and weak minded believer in the 
sacred writings to utter despair; so plain would it appear to him 
that it was one mass of contradiction and absurdity. 

Now, what has the opinion of the Southern Telegraph or of 
G. P. Disosway, Esq. with regard to the inexpediency of educating 
the free or enslaved blacks, to do with ‘colonizing’ ihe free colored 
population of the United States? Suppose these two auTHORI- 
TIES were to declare that the individual states of the Union pos- 
sessed the right of abrogating any law of Congress which they 
deemed to be unconstitutional ; must the Colonization Society be 
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stigmatized as a Society of nullifiers? It is a well-known circum- 
stance that the Colonization Society, almost from the day of its 
organization, has included among its supporters, men who held 
every gradation of opinion, in relation to the subject of slavery, 
from the advocate of the lawfulness of slavery in the abstract, to 
the most decided abolitionist. Why did it not long ago occur to 
these inveighers against the Colonization Society, that it was 
responsible for the diverse opinions of its members in regard to 
slavery, nullification, and sundry other matters that the Society had 
nothing to do with ? 

It was believed, in the early day of the Colonization Society, 
that its plan of ‘ colonizing the free people of color’ was so simple 
and definite, so politic and unexceptionable, so free from everything 
calculated to arouse sectional feelings, that the north and south 
would cheerfully and zealously unite in its support, and the cir- 
cumstance of having hit upon a scheme upon which the north and 
south could be brought to unite, was of itself hailed by many a 
true lover of his country as a most happy and auspicious event. 
But northern bigots* could not brook to travel the same highway 
with southern men, but chose rather, not only to abandon, but to 
oppose, an object which once met their warmest approbation. 

Among other devices to lessen the plan of colonization in the 
estimation of the people, one is to sum up the whole number of 
colored people who have been sent to Liberia by the Colonization 
Society, and contrast this number with the natural increase at 
home of this class of our population during the same period. ‘This 
mode of estimating the merits of the plan of colonization is mani- 
festly unfair and deceptive. ‘The friends of colonization never 
could have anticipated the complete accomplishment of the object 
unaided by the fostering hand of government. ‘To obtain this aid, 
it was not sufficient that they should succeed in drawing from the 
incumbents, for the time being, of the General Government, an 
acknowledgement of its expediency and feasibility. As it was 
novel, and beyond the common routine of Government affairs, it 
was necessary that the people in general should first manifest their 
approbation of the design, before the Government would feel itself 
warranted in extending towards it its patronage, or taking the 
whole business into its own hands. ‘To satisfy the people, experi- 
mental evidence of the practicability of the plan was necessary. 


* I donot mean to call all bigots who oppose colonization, but such as are in any 
degree influenced in their opposition by the circumstance of its being supported by 
southern men, a circumstance which has been publicly alluded to as an objection to the 
plan of colonization. 
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To ESTABLISH THE PRACTICABILITY of colonizing the descendants 
of Africa on the soil of their fathers, is the business of the Coloni- 
zation Society—it is for the nation to EXECUTE THE GREAT 
DESIGN. 





REMARKS OF MESSRS. FRELINGHUYSEN AND 
MEADE. 


WE take, from the report furnished to the New York Observer, the remarks made by 
these gentlemen in reference to the Society’s debt, those of the former, particularly, 
having been garbled by one of our daily papers at least, in a manner which wholly mis- 
represents his meaning : 


Mr. Frelinghuysen expressed the pleasure he received from 
hearing the statement which had just been made, for when he had 
first heard of the difficulty in which the society was plunged, it 
had made his heart sick. He felt that the condition of the Society 
would furnish its enemies with a powerful argument against it, and 
it was an argument which its opponents would not fail to make 
use of. If he had not possessed a strong faith in the cause, and a 
strong reliance on Him by whom it had been sustained, he would 
now be ready to sit down in despair. At the moment when the 
Society was holding out its promises, offering to take out emigrants 
at $30 each, and presenting to the world the glowing picture of 
the colony in such a state that those who went out there, were 
certain of making their fortunes, all this mass of debt should 
suddenly burst upon the Society. It was discouraging to think 
that, in the midst of our conflict with the abolitionists, they would 
be able to turn round upon us, and tell us, that while we were 
making these boastful statements, we were in debt $40,000 
beyond what we had the means to discharge. ‘This fact would be 
held up by the abolitionists in reprobation of the course and 
character of the Society, and it would be an answer to any argu- 
ment which the friends of the Society could use. Notwithstanding 
ail this, however, he would say that he felt no despondency which 
he would suffer to paralyze his efforts. The Society had now 
come to the crisis of its affairs, and he believed that its day of 
prosperity would dawn from this anniversary. It was now incum- 
bent on the meeting to re-organize, not only the constitution, but 
the principles on which the Society had hitherto acted. A new 
set of principles must be introduced ; and the new board must 
enter on the discharge of its duties with a deep feeling of the 
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necessity of establishing a rigid system of economy, which would 
prevent a single dollar from being unnecessarily drawn from the 
treasury of the Society. He was not acquainted with the char- 
acter of the agents and sub-agents of the Society ; but he did not 
understand how it could be that the agent at Liberia was enabled 
to keep from the knowledge of the board the debt of the colony 
until it had reached such an extent—until it broke out under them 
like a volcano, threatening to swallow up the Society. ‘The agent 
of the colony ought to have been held to as severe a responsibility, 
as if he had lived at the next door. ‘This was the case in all the 
benevolent societies with which he was conversant, where every 
dollar was required to be accounted for. If he had not a strong 
faith that this Society was deeply rooted in the affections of the 
American people, he would now be ready to give up everything, 
—to move the adjournment of this meeting sine die, and to go 
home. But he would not give up the cause. He felt, and he 
hoped and believed that the Christian world would feel, that this 
cause was of God, and that if they took hold of Him, and reposed 
all their confidence in Him, they might cast off despair. ‘Then 
let the abolitionists do as they would, this Society would be sus- 
tained. It had its origin in prayer, and by prayer it could bq 
maintained against all its adversaries. He doubted not that it 
would yet be proved that Finley had not died in vain, and that 
not in vain had Mills perished on the waters. ‘The hope of Africa 
would not be lost; the glorious light of truth would traverse and 
beautify the parched wilderness, and be hailed by the sons of Africa. 
He trusted that every one would be convinced that aid must be 
sought of God. He suggested that, when the secretary published 
a report of the embarrassments of the Society, he would accom- 
pany it with the explanations he had made, in order to break the 
force of its operation on the public mind. 

Bishop Meade rose and said that it was very proper, whenever 
we found ourselves to be in difficulties, frail and erring beings as 
we were, in the first place to enter into an examination of ourselves, 
for we should find that in this world the Almighty inflicts the 
punishment of sin. We ought therefore to be very careful not 
to ascribe our misfortunes to wrong causes. He did not doubt that 
the worthy and faithful secretary of the Society had given to the 
meeting what he sincerely believed to have been the cause of the 
difficulties which had fallen on the Society, and so far as he had 
gone it was all very well. But it must be evident that there had 
been great mismanagement at the colony. In reference to domes- 
tic matters, it appeared that the collections of last year were 
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greater than those of any other year. It was incumbent on the 
Society, therefore, to set to work, and make a radical correction 
of the errors which had been committed. But while it was 
proper to make this examination, it was possible to dwell too much, 
to brood too gloomily, over our troubles. It had been said by a 
distinguished man, if you fall to the ground, don’t lie there, but 
get up as quickly as possible, and go on. So the Society ought to 
try to get out of its difficulties. He wished, after the eloquent 
appeal ‘of the gentleman from New Jersey, to suggest something 
which might be of practical benefit. An appeal might be success- 
fully made for aid to one or two state Lezislatures, in particular, 
to the state of Virginia. ‘That state had made an appropriation of 
18,000 or 20,000 dollars, and great benefit would have resulted 
from the act, but that it was checked by the imprudent zeal of 
some of the friends of the cause, and the grant was now so tram- 
melled, as scarcely to be of any value. He thought that Virginia 
might be induced to make an appropriation in a different way. 
The Society might go before the legislature with some such argu- 
ment as this—You refused aid to us because you required that the 
funds granted should be applied for the advantage of Virginia 
alone. But if you will take a retrospective view, and see that Vir- 
ginia has hitherto been the great theatre of the operations of the 
Society, and that numbers of free people of color have been trans- 
ported from your state, you must admit that a large debt has 
already been contracted by the legislature to the Society. He 
thought that an application to one or two legislatures might have 
the effect of greatly relieving the pressure of the debts, and, if SO, 
the Society might once more rejoice, lift up its head, and say to 
its enemies, that the hand of Providence still supported, and 
notwithstanding its many errors, had not suffered it to fall down 


and die. 





INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 
PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 


Most of our readers must be aware that this celebrated person- 
age was brought as a slave to this city, from Africa, in 1761, when 
between 7 and 8 years old, and sold to Mr. John Wheatley, whose 
benevolent lady gave the child that name by which she has since 
become widely known to fame. Her poems were published in 
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1772, but are now nearly out of print, a copy of them being 
exceedingly rare. Under these circumstances, the Publisher of 
the Colonizationist is happy to announce that he has in the 
press, and will issue in a few days, a republication of this work, 
together with an original Memoir of Phillis, prepared by a relative 
of Mrs. Wheatley, who has had the most favorable opportunities 
for collecting all the anecdotes and documents now extant in 
relation to the young African. A _ portrait also, from an original 
taken at the date of the former publication, will be attached to the 
forthcoming work. We cannot doubt that all who are interested 
in the study of African Intellect, as well as in the general philoso- 
phy of the human mind, and in the history of slavery, especially 
in Massachusetts, will reap a rich harvest of gratification from the 
perusal of both the Memoir and the Poems. They will make a 
small and cheap volume, executed in handsome style. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Massacnuserts CoLonizaTion 
Society is expected to take place, we understand, on the 10th 
inst., and we shall, no doubt, be able to give a full account of its 
proceedings in our next. 


Tue committee of the American Colonization Society, recently 
appointed to examine into the condition of its affairs, have issued 
a long, elaborate, and to us, highly satisfactory report, but at too 
late a period to admit of its insertion in this number. We shall 
furnish it in our next, and meanwhile commend the particular 
attention of our readers, to the important communication of Cap- 
tain Voorhees on the state of the colony, and also to the Report 
of the New York Society. 


SCHOOLS IN LIBERIA. 


A meetine of ladies interested in the cause of African educa~ 
tion, was recently held at the chapel of the Beekman Street 
church, and after addresses by the Rev. Dr. De Witt, the Rev. 
Mr. Breckenridge, and the Rev. William Jackson, a Society was 
formed for the establishment of schools in Liberia, and particularly 
in the new settlement to be called New York. ‘The meeting was 
well attended by members of different religious denominations. It 
is agreed, we understand, that the funds raised in each church, for 
the support of teachers, shall be appropriated to the support of 
such individual, or individuals, as may be selected by the members , 
of the Society belonging to that church.—_N. Y. Obs. 
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DEATH OF F. DEVANY, ESQ. 


By a late arrival we have received a file of the Liberia Herald, 
from which we learn, with regret, the decease of Francis Devany, 
Esq. on the 11th of September. He was a colored man—origi- 
nally a slave, belonging to Langdon Cheves, Esq. of Charleston, 
S. C. and emigrated to Liberia at an early period of its settlement. 
For many years past he has been engaged in commerce, and had 
accumulated a handsome fortune by his industry, perseverance, 
and enterprise, when his earthly career was ended in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. His disorder was consumption, and Liberia 
will have occasion to regret in him, the loss of one of its most 
valuable citizens. He held, for some time, the office of High 
Sheriff of the colony, and in the various relations of life, sustained 
and deserved the reputation of an honest man. When in this 
country, a few years ago, he bore evidence, before a committee of 
the Congress of the United States, to the favorable prospects 
afforded to emigrants by the Liberia settlement.—N. Y. Dai. Adv. 


COLONIZATION AT METHUEN. 
THE Lowell Evangelist says, 


‘ We have received from our worthy correspondent, in Methuen, 
an account of the formation of a Colonization Society in that 
flourishing village. Our friends there have engaged in this 
work with a spirit and zeal worthy of themselves. The ineeting 
at the Society was of an interesting character. Among those who 
addressed the meeting, were Messrs. Tracy, Baker, Hackett and 
McLane, from Andover.’ 





